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the rentier, and the accompanying habit of profits to stick more
readily to the large capitalist than to the small. Professor
Hamilton and Mr. Keynes have endeavoured to prove statis-
tically the necessity for 'profit inflation' in the western States
during the period of the price-revolution of the sixteenth and
seventeenth centuries. Labour costs, it is demonstrated, rose
more slowly than prices; meanwhile the entrepreneur benefited
at the expense of the wage-earner and the receiver of fixed
returns; it was the age of the speculator and the profiteer. The
somewhat crude use of wage material by these authorities will
require careful examination before their conclusions can receive
general acceptance, for they have overlooked the consideration
that wage rates are not a good index to the costs of the small
producer who prevailed. Some great fortunes were made in
industrial pursuits. Many were lost: credit to nurse the critical
subject back into solvency was less accessible to productive
enterprise than to trade. It seems probable that commerce, with
its smaller demand for fixed capital and its rapid turnover in
times of soaring prices, lined the heaviest purses and founded
most substantially the new aristocracy of wealth.

But what of true financial capital, that which must have
accumulated in the trades of money themselves? Are we justi-
fied in maintaining a special category here? The answer is
uncertain. The evidence touching the great private bankers
does not indicate a common origin in small money-lending
beginnings. As a rule these practitioners plunged into finance
with the means accumulated elsewhere. The minnows of the
money business, village usurers, urban pawnbrokers, and so on,
seldom swam into the waters of business distinction; a barrier
seems to have separated them from the seas where the whales
were spouting. It appears rather as if the aspiring banker had
to begin with a certain measure of means and goodwill. He
began as a merchant and normally continued to be a merchant
when he took to banking; he might then make a fortune in
money-dealing. The principal exceptions are furnished by
the successful money-changers and goldsmiths, some of whom
achieved giant proportions from small beginnings. And they